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Operations of Stock 
Market Are Studied 


Trading in Shares of Ownership 


in Corporations Has Direct 
Effect Upon U.S. Business 


GOVERNMENT RULES APPLIED 


Agency Attempts to Prevent Recur- 
rence of Abuses Which Led to 
Collapse in 1929 


There has been a rather sharp decline in 
the stock market lately, and there have 
been rumors that the market is to be regu- 
lated more rigidly by the government. Per- 
haps these rumors are responsible, at least 
in part, for the decline of prices. “But 
what of it?” someone may say. “What 
does the stock market matter to ordinary 
people who are not speculators or finan- 
ciers?”’ Such questions are still heard now 
and then, but not so often as they were a 
decade ago, for the crash of 1929 brought 
the stock market to the attention of all, 
and made everyone see what it may mean 
to the business and the welfare of the whole 
nation. Millions of people had already be- 
come quite well acquainted with the market 
before the crash, for increasing numbers 
were investing or speculating in stocks. But 
since 1929 the buying and selling of cor- 
poration shares have been understood as 
operations which affect the national eco- 
nomic life deeply. 


Market Fluctuations 


Most people, it is true, observe the stock 
market but occasionally. They know that 
prices fluctuate widely and that many indi- 
viduals make great fortunes as a result, 
while others lose. It is rather generally 
known that a share of stock in the Chrysler 
Corporation sold in 1933 for only $5 and 
that not many weeks ago it was selling for 
$138, and that after the middle of May it 
was still above $100. A man who had had 
capital enough and foresight enough to buy 
100 shares of Chrysler in 1933 for around 
$700 could have sold it a few weeks ago for 
$13,500. Many fortunes have been made in 
that way. Most of the great fortunes of 
our wealthiest families have been built in 
large part by fortunate stock investments. 
Individuals and families have been enriched 
without turning their hands merely because 
their stock investments have mounted in 
value. 

Of course there are losses as well as gains 
in the stock market. Everyone knows that 
millions of people, forgetting the losses, 
have looked at the great fortunes which 
have been made. They have thought about 
the winners. Visions of easy money have 
danced in their heads. So in large numbers 
they have plunged in and speculated. Others 
have viewed the great American speculative 
gain from the sidelines. But we are not 
thinking in this article about the stock mar- 
ket as a device through which individuals 
may make and lose fortunes, not as an in- 
strument for private speculation, but rather 
as an important feature of the nation’s eco- 
nomic and industrial life. We are con- 
cerned about its relation to the business of 
the country. 

When people buy or sell stock they are 
dealing in the ownership of American in- 
dustry, for a share of stock is a share of 
ownership in a corporation, and most of the 
business of the country is done by cor- 
porations. There are corporations which 
are owned by a few individuals or by a fam- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Youth Goes Forth in Search of Its Future 


(PHOTOMONTAGE BY HARRY GOODWIN AND HAROLD RHODENBAUGH, COURTESY U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION) 
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As You Go Forth 


The school year is coming to a close. Millions of students will be leaving the classrooms 
after a while, some of them for a summer vacation, and others for all time. It is to be hoped 
that most of them are going out with an educational equipment which is sound and satis- 
fying. It would be a mistake, however, for anyone to leave the school in a spirit of smug- 
ness. One should not depend too much upon the education he has received. Each should 
reflect that, after all, he has taken but a step in the direction of wisdom and culture. One 
who feels, when he graduates, that he is fully educated is placing a barrier between himself 
and his future advancement. The knowledge which one acquires while in school will not 
prove sufficient for the problems he must face during the years to come. A student who 
stops reading and thinking; who ceases his habits of study and reflection, when he leaves 
school, will soon lose the advantage which his schooling offered him. That, unfortunately, 
is the fate of many. As we associate with men and women five, ten, or fifteen years after 
the school doors have closed behind them, we find many, indeed, who have forsaken the 
habits of their school days. They are no longer reading that which inspires, no longer 
gaining fresh information, no longer acquiring knowledge and reaching in the direction of 
wisdom. They are no longer distinguishable from those who never have enjoyed the 
advantages of an education. They have lost themselves in the common herd. They are 
going the way of mediocrity. 

Such a fate looms as a distinct possibility before every student. How may it be avoided? 
It can be avoided by students who look upon education as a continuous and unending 
process; a process which is started in the school and which is to be kept going through the 
years beyond. You who are now completing your work in school are only passing a mile- 
stone in your educational progress. You have been reading books and magazines during 
the year. Keep it up during the summer. You will no longer read the texts to which you 
have become accustomed, but you may branch out in other lines of reading. But read 
you must; reflect you must; engage in stimulating conversations you must, if the educated 
and cultured life is to be for you a living and permanent reality. If your education in 
school has been effective, you have acquired habits of reading and thinking; you have got 
into contact with the world’s best thought. Maintain that contact. Wipe out the line so 
often drawn between the educative days of school life and a stagnating period beyond. Do 
that and you will find yourself on the road, not merely to the realization of bright personal 
ambitions, but to the sort of citizenship—sane, poised, and informed—which America will 
need in the trying years that lie ahead, 


lrish Preparing to 
Break British Ties 


King and Empire Not Mentioned 
In Proposed Constitution 
of Irish Free State 


NORTH IRELAND UNAFFECTED 


Freedom Secured After Long Struggle; 
May Work with British Com- 
monwealth of Nations 


When George VI was crowned in Lon- 
don on May 12, no one was there repre- 
senting the Irish Free State. This caused 
no surprise. But it illustrated strikingly 
the peculiar situation now occupied by what 
we have been accustomed to think of as 
one of the British countries. The Irish 
Free State apparently considers _ itself 
neither inside nor outside of the British 
family of nations. If it were inside, Eamon 
De Valera, head of the government, would 
have been at the coronation to join with 
the prime ministers of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa in acknowledging the new king. He 
was not there. If it were outside, it would 
have had someone at the coronation to join 
with the representatives of the United 
States, France, and the other non-British 
countries in carrying greetings to the new 
head of the British Empire. It was not 
so represented. 

It is entirely illogical, of course, for the 
Irish Free State to be neither British nor 
non-British. But logic has little place in 
the workings of that peculiar organization 
called the British Empire (discussed in 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for May 10). 
The fact is that the position of Ireland has 
been going through a series of changes in 
recent years, and the changes are still going 
on. What the end will be, it is impossible 
to say. But before we review the story of 
these changes, let us look briefly at Ireland 
itself. 

Ireland Today 


The Emerald Isle is a little larger than 
the state of Maine. It now has a popula- 
tion of about 4,250,000, which is an in- 
crease in the last few years, but a distinct 
drop from the population of over 6,000,- 
000 of a couple of decades ago. The de- 
crease came because so many emigrated, 
mostly to the United States, partly to get 
away from British rule, but more to get a 
chance to earn a better living than existed 
in Ireland. 

Ireland has been under English control 
for most of the past 700 years. Until rel- 
atively recently, the English kept control 
in spite of the opposition of the Irish, which 
broke out from time to time in violent 
revolts, by using force ruthlessly and by 
harsh suppression of any attempt by the 
Irish to resist English authority. At pres- 
ent, the island is divided between two 
governments: (1) the Irish Free State, 
which includes the southern 26 counties, 
covering about five-sixths of the area and 
taking in about 70 per cent of the people; 
(2) Northern Ireland, which includes the 
six counties frequently referred to as Ulster. 
Since the end of 1921, when this division 
was made, the Irish Free State has been 
one of the self-governing British domin- 
ions, on the same basis as Canada and the 
others. Northern Ireland remained as 
part of the United Kingdom, somewhat on 
the same footing as Scotland and Wales, 
with representation in the parliament at 
London, but also, unlike Scotland and 
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Wales, with a parliament of its own that 
controls local affairs subject to supervision 
from London. 

This division is based on differences in 
religion, customs, traditions, and ways of 
getting a living, some of which had their 
origins many centuries ago. Because of 
these differences, it has been and still is 
extremely difficult to create a government 
which will be even moderately satisfactory 
to all of the people in Ireland. This di- 
vision in Ireland itself also is one of the 
chief stumblingblocks in the way of de- 
veloping satisfactory relations with Britain. 


Religion and Race 


Most of the southern Irish are Catholics, 
for example, while a great majority in 
northern Ireland are Protestant. The Prot- 
estants are afraid that they would be dis- 
criminated against under an all-Ireland gov- 
ernment. They prefer to stay under a gov- 
ernment at London. 

The southern Irish, too, are mainly the 
descendants of the ancient inhabitants of 
Ireland who were independent and had a 
high degree of civilization and culture, and 
a well-developed language of their own be- 
fore the English took control of Ireland. 
The northerners consist mainly of descend- 
ants of people who went to Ireland from 
Scotland in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
taking their traditions of rigid Presbyteri- 
anism and anti-Catholicism with them. The 
southerners are intensely proud of Ireland’s 
ancient past, and by strong tradition are bit- 
terly antagonistic toward the English be- 
cause of the harsh methods used by the 
English in getting and keeping control of 
Ireland. The northerners have no such 
anti-English feeling, for the quarrels be- 
tween the Scotch and the English ended 
long ago. In political feeling, the northern 
Irish are much closer to the Scotch than 
to the southern Irish. 

Economically, also, the two parts have 
been and still are quite different. Through 
the centuries under English control, most 
of the southern Irish were poor peasants or 
fishermen who were able to secure a bare 
living only by the hardest kind of work. 
A large part of the land was owned by 
English families, who spent in England 
most of the rents which they ground out 
of their Irish tenants. Practically all the 
government posts were held by Englishmen, 
and an Irish youth had little chance of ad- 
vancing himself beyond the poverty-ridden 
peasant class unless he gave up his Irish- 
ness and became as much like an English- 
man as possible. Little wealth accumulated 
in the country, and very little was done to 
improve conditions for the mass of the 
people. From time to time droughts or 
excessive rains would destroy the crops. 
Then there would be widespread famine 
among the tenant peasants—like that in 
the 1840's, for example, which drove nearly 
a million people to emigrate to the United 
States and killed many thousands in Irc- 
land. Before the World War, a small start 
was being made to better things for the 
common people. But when the Irish Free 
State was set up as a self-governing do- 
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IRELAND TODAY 


(From a map in ‘‘The Governments of Europe,’’ 
Munro, Macmillan.) 


by W. B. 





THE RIVER LEE, CORK, IRELAND 
(From ‘‘The Spirit of Ireland,’’ by Lynn Doyle. 


minion in 1921, this region still was in the 
main a land of poor, intelligent but ignorant 
peasants, with almost no industrial life. 

Conditions are quite different in north- 
ern Ireland. Some of the people who went 
there from Scotland were farmers, and they 
took up farming in their new homes—as 
owners of their own land, not as tenants, in 
most cases. A large proportion of these 
new arrivals had come from the cities, 
however, and had been industrial workers. 
This was especially true of those who mi- 
grated in the last part of the 19th century. 
As a result, this region rapidly developed 
industrially. Northern Ireland has been for 
several decades much the most important 
center of linen weaving in the British Isles, 
for example. The chief port, Belfast, has 
been for an equally long time one of Brit- 
ain’s three principal ship-building centers. 
For nearly a century, this part of Ireland 
has looked much more to Great Britain 
than to the rest of Ireland for its economic 
prosperity. It still does. Interference with 
the trade between northern Ireland and 
Great Britain would be a serious matter 
for the northern Irish. 


Century-Old Struggle 


With this background, it is easy to un- 
derstand why the struggle to shake off Brit- 
ish control should have centered in southern 
Ireland. This struggle went on for cen- 
turies. For a time in the 18th century, the 
Trish were allowed to have their own par- 
liament, under supervision from London. 
In 1801, this was abolished and Ireland 
was made formally a part of the United 
Kingdom, with Irishmen sitting in the par- 
liament in London though the actual con- 
trol of Ireland remained in English hands. 
This did not satisfy the Irish. And the 
abuses of the absentee English landlords 
who ground down their Irish tenants con- 
tinued. The demand for Irish independence 
grew. The British suppressed it with force. 

Yet while the British were dealing with 
Ireland in this way, they were giving more 
and more self-government to Canada and 
the other regions which have 
become the dominions. If they 
had treated the Irish as_ they 
treated the Canadians, in all prob- 
ability Ireland today would be a 
completely loyal part of the em- 
pire, and an enormous amount of 
suffering and loss would have been 
saved. Just why the British did 
not do this, it is hard to say. One 
reason was that Ireland is so near 
that Britain could not afford to 
take a chance of its getting into 
the hands of a possible enemy. An- 
other was the interests of the 
absentee English landlords would 
have been injured by Irish inde- 
pendence. Still a third reason, 
which is by no means the least 
important, was that the Irish 
themselves could not unite to back 
up their demands on Britain. 

When the World War opened, 
the leaders in London hastened 
to make gestures toward satisfy- 
ing the Irish. A law was passed 
in 1914 giving Ireland a large 
measure of self-government. This 
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was not put into effect. In 1916, open re- 
bellion broke out, with the rebels demand- 
ing a completely independent Irish republic. 
The British sent troops in, bloodily sup- 
pressed the rebellion, and shot most of the 
leaders for high treason. One of these 
leaders was Eamon De Valera. He was to 
have been shot with the others, but was 
released at the last moment because, having 
been born in New York, he was an Ameri- 
can citizen and the British did not want to 
offend the hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans who sympathized with the Irish re- 
publican cause. With most of the other 
republican leaders dead, De Valera became 
chief of the republican party. 


The Irish Free State 


In 1919, De Valera and his associates de- 
clared a republic. The British refused to 
recognize it, but they did not use armed 
force to crush it. In 1921, the British 
offered a treaty which would establish the 
southern part of Ireland as a self-govern- 
ing dominion, to be called the Irish Free 
State. De Valera and his followers re- 
fused to accept this settlement on the 
ground that it divided Ireland and did not 
give complete independence. But other 
Irish leaders, with the support of a ma- 
jority of the people, accepted it since ‘it 
gave the substance of freedom. They set 
up the Irish Free State government. Fight- 
ing followed, between the republicans and 
the Free Staters. Sentiment was against 
violence, however, and in 1927 De Valera 
announced that thereafter he would work 
only through peaceful means. On its part, 
the government cancelled the requirement 
that all Irish Free State officers and mem- 
bers of parliament must swear allegiance 
to the British king—a requirement to which 
the republicans had especially objected. In 
the 1927 elections, De Valera’s party se- 
cured a number of seats in the Irish Free 
State parliament. The 1932 elections gave 
the republicans, with the support of sev- 
eral small groups, a majority, and De Va- 
lera became president of the executive 
council—the official head of the govern- 
ment. He called another election in 1933, 
and won a clear majority for his party. 

Immediately after he came into power, 
De Valera began a systematic campaign to 
shake off the last shreds of British con- 
trol. He refused to pay the $25,000,000 
annually which the 1921 treaty said should 
go as compensation to the English landlords 
whose estates in Ireland had been divided 
among the people. These lands, he said, 
had been stolen by the British in the first 
place; they simply had been taken back 
by their rightful Irish owners. The dispute 
led to a trade war. The British put tariffs 
on imports from Ireland, using the money 
raised this way to pay the English land- 
lords. De Valera replied by laying tariffs 
on British goods. Both nations were hurt, 
but the Irish suffered more because nine- 
tenths of their trade is with Britain and 
this trade is the main source of cash in- 
come for the farmers. 

De Valera also continued to insist that 
the Irish Free State officials did not have 
to swear allegiance to the British king. On 
this ground, the British refused to give to 
Irish goods tariff preferences which were 
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given to goods from other dominions un- 
der the trade agreements made at Ottawa 
in 1932. Yet the Irish Free State still was 
counted as a member of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, and the Irish Free 
State government never formally repudi- 
ated this membership. Last December, 
however, it did refuse to follow the other 
dominions in recognizing George VI as 
king when Edward VIII abdicated. 

While he was getting rid of British ties 
in this way, De Valera also was busy try- 
ing to improve economic conditions in Ire- 
land. New crops were introduced, to sup- 
plement potatoes which have been the main 
food of the Irish. Better quality cows and 
sheep were bred, to increase the income 
from the sale of these animals which form 
one of the chief items in the exports to 
Britain. Small industries of various kinds 
were started, and tariffs for protecting in- 
dustrial development were levied. As a re- 
sult, economic conditions in the Irish Free 
State have improved considerably. 


The New Constitution 


The next political step will be taken 
when, sometime in June, the people vote 
on the new constitution which De Valera 
submitted on April 30. This constitution 
contains no reference whatever to the 
British king or the British Empire. It 
changes the name of the Irish Free State 
to Eire (the ancient name for Ireland), and 
provides for a democratic, parliamentary 
government with the president exercising 
wide powers. The constitution calls Eire a 
“sovereign, independent, and democratic 
state,” and says that all the authority and 
power belongs to the people. At first, the 
new constitution will be applied only in 








EAMON DE VALERA 


From a drawing by Kermit Johnson, staff artist 
of The American Observer. 


what is now the Irish Free State, but the 
way is left open for the northern Irish to 
join their southern fellows if they wish. If 
the people approve this constitution, as 
there is every reason to think they will, 
Eire will be as completely separate from 
Britain as the United States is—at least so 
far as any provision of the basic law is 
concerned. But the constitution provides 
for codperation with other groups or as- 
sociations of nations. The main reason for 
this provision, it is generally believed, is 
De Valera’s expectation that some arrange- 
ment will be worked out for keeping Irish 
affiliations with the British Commonwealth 
of Nations for the sake of the advantages 
that such affiliations will give. 
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Spain: Except for the occasional bomb- 
ing of Madrid and the further rebel ad- 
vance into the Basque provinces, the dis- 
patches from Spain in the last week have 
been almost entirely devoted to the po- 
litical complications arising out of the dis- 
affection in the loyalist ranks. Following 
the revolt of anarchists in Barcelona (see 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER, May 17), Pre- 
mier Francisco Largo Caballero moved to 
reduce the number of anarchists in the 
Madrid government’s cabinet and was im- 
mediately faced with a crisis. He resigned, 
was called anew by President Manuel 
Azafia to form another government, but 
proved unsuccessful. Not only were the 
anarchists opposed to Caballero, but the 
communist faction, as well, took issue with 
his plan to continue to hold both the posts 
of prime minister and minister of national 
defense. At the time of writing it is reported 
that a former Socialist minister of finance, 
Dr. Juan Negrin, has succeeded in forming 
a new cabinet considerably more moderate 
in its composition than that of his predeces- 
sor. 


* * * 


Geneva: European statesmen, gathering 
at Geneva within a few days for a League 
of Nations session, have a ticklish problem 
to solve. The question facing them is 
how, with the least embarrassment, to 
dispose of Ethiopian membership in the 
League so that Italy will be induced to re- 
turn to active participation in its affairs. 
That an Ethiopian government, as such, no 
longer exists is now admitted by the diplo- 
mats, but to oust the Ethiopian delegation 
is another matter. It would amount to 
recognizing the Italian conquest which the 
League fought so bitterly as a threat to 
its own existence. 

In Geneva circles, it was suggested that 
the problem might be solved by simply re- 
fusing to accept the credentials of the 
Ethiopian delegation. In this way, Haile 
Selassie, without being formally deprived 
of his right to a seat in the League, would 
be removed from its membership list. But 
uncomfortably for Geneva, the former em- 
peror has proved himself a diligent and re- 
ceptive student of diplomatic tutoring, and 
it is reported that he will keep his repre- 
sentatives from attending the session. The 
League would thus not have an opportu- 
nity of examining the Ethiopian credentials, 
with the result that the Ethiopian status 
would remain what it is. 

Much as all this may appear like young- 
sters solemnly arguing over the rules of 
hide-and-seek, the realistic observer knows 
that these seemingly petty squabbles play 
a large and sometimes decisive part in inter- 
national affairs. Should Ethiopia succeed 
by a ruse in retaining its League member- 
ship, there is the likelihood that Italy will 
herself withdraw from Geneva. Then, not 
to remain isolated from the concert of Eu- 
ropean powers, Mussolini may be impelled 
to define much more clearly than he has yet 
done the precise relationship of his coun- 
try with Germany. Apparently well-founded 
reports have it that Mussolini will shortly 
visit Hitler, and what Europe fears most 
is that the two dictators will agree to a 
military alliance, a distinct possibility if 
Italy leaves the League, 


* * * 


Java: Inspired by the example of the 
Philippines, which are gradually gaining 
their independence from the United States, 
and by New Zealand and Australia, now 
self-ruling dominions in the British Em- 
pire, the people of Java have petitioned the 
Netherlands government to grant them do- 
minion status within the next 10 years. Be- 
cause of the worldwide depression, the 
Dutch administration found it expedient in 
1933 to exercise rigid control over the eco- 


nomic structure of this island. It imposed 


import and export quotas, limited produc- 
tion, fixed prices, and restricted civil liber- 
ties. 

The spectacular rise of commodity prices 
in the last year has brought an end to the 
Sugar, rubber, and copra have 
The 


depression. 
met with a brisk export demand. 


restive and intent upon self-rule, the gov- 
ernment has therefore frowned upon ef- 
forts to give them more than the barest 
essentials of schooling. While dominion 
status would still give the Netherlands pref- 
erences in trade, the authorities fear that 
it may prove a step to eventual independ- 
ence. 
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LONDONERS WALK 
British workers flock over London Bridge on foot—a result of the widespread bus strike which seriously 
impaired transportation facilities in the great capital. 


government’s budget is now practically bal- 
anced. The natives are, therefore, begin- 
ning to feel that it is time to end “govern- 
ment by decrees,”’ and that a beginning be 
made with local self-government. 

It does not appear likely that these de- 
mands will obtain a very favorable recep- 
tion in Holland. The colonial administra- 
tion of the Dutch has been a strange mix- 
ture of kindness and imperialism. Consider- 
able sums of money have been spent on 
public health in Java, and epidemic disease 


Albania: King Zog, the bachelor mon- 
arch of Albania who from time to time is 
reported in the news as being once again 
on the lookout for a rich commoner to be- 
come his queen, was forced to turn last 
week from romance to the comparably 
difficult problem of putting down a rebel- 
lion of some of his subjects. The revolt is 
apparently the fruit of Zog’s program to 
modernize his country. The majority of 
his million subjects are of the Moham- 
medan faith, and they have strongly re- 
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GUERNICA—AFTER THE BOMBING 
A scene of utter desolation in Guernica, ‘‘Holy City’’ of the Spanish Basques, after intensive bombings 


by rebel squadrons. 


The Spanish loyalists laid responsibility for the death of many women and children 
to German volunteers operating planes on the rebel side. 


Spanish rebels deny the charge and say the 


destruction was wrought by anarchists. 


is said to be almost entirely wiped out. 
On the other hand, the Dutch have adhered 
to the policy of not giving too much en- 
couragement to native education. Java is 
an extremely rich island. Its 40,000,000 
people and its extensive resources are the 
foundation of Holland’s prosperity. In 
fear that education might make the natives 


sented the government decree that women 
should go through the streets unveiled. 

It appears extremely doubtful whether 
this insurrection will overthrow the present 
regime. King Zog has been getting on very 
well with Italy and, if it should be neces- 
sary, Mussolini will lend him a hand in 
quieting the disorders. The Italian govern- 


ment, since 1927, has poured a good deal 
of money into Albania and well realizes that 
internal disorder might harm these invest- 
ments. 

The one thing that the rebellion might 
accomplish is to curb King Zog’s zeal for 
reform. However praiseworthy his mod- 
ernization program may be, it is said, Al- 
bania is by no means prepared as yet to ac- 
cept it. The land is without railroads, 
except for a single line of 22 miles now 
under construction. Though Italians have 
spent considerable money in developing the 
harbor at Bari, it is little used, so that for- 
eign, and especially western, influence is 
not yet marked. Education, as such, is 
practically unknown, and how slowly the 
people are taking to it is evidenced in the 
fact that a large Italian school had to be 
closed down because the Albanians would 
not send their children for classroom in- 
struction. 


* * * 


Denmark: The distance, as the crow 
flies, between London and Copenhagen is 
about 300 miles. But it would scarcely 
have seemed so short if, after attending the 
coronation of King George, you had taken 
a boat to Denmark and found yourself in 
the Danish capital. There, too, a celebra- 
tion was being held, the silver jubilee of 
King Christian’s reign. But so striking 
was the contrast which it offered to the 
festival in London that the two capitals 
might well have been thousands of miles 
apart. 

Democratic in form though the British 
government is, the coronation was far from 
being a democratic affair. To be sure, a 
few representatives of the working classes 
were present at Westminster Abbey; but, 
as has been pointed out, among more than 
7,000 guests, many gorgeously robed, these 
few were not prominent. Even along the 
procession route, lined with troops, seats 
were so expensive that the masses of people 
could not afford them. 

The jubilee in Copenhagen was different. 
No troops lined the streets. No stands 
with exorbitant prices. With his queen, 
Alexandrine, the 67-year-old monarch rode 
in a comparatively simple carriage to the 
cathedral where a brief service was read. 
At night students serenaded the palace 
ground, made a simple address of devotion 
to the king, and received an equally simple 
reply. 


* * * 


Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky, second 
in command of Russia’s vast army, has been 
demoted from his high post and placed in 
charge of a minor military post. In some 
quarters it was held that this action pres- 
ages a complete shakeup of the Soviet 
fighting forces. 


* * * 


An Italian industrialist is working to 
harness smoldering volcanos and use the 
power produced to run the main railways 
in Italy. His experiments, conducted on a 
small scale, have thus far been successful, 
and he hopes in a brief while to erect a 
large generating plant on top of one of the 
volcanos, 


* * * 


Riots directed against Jews have been 
occurring frequently in Poland in the last 
month. While the Polish government has 
not itself been a party to this racial out- 
break, it is maintained in some quarters 
that the government’s approval of an eco- 
nomic boycott against the Jews was taken 
by ardent Polish nationalists to mean that 
it would not seriously prosecute those par- 
ticipating in these riots. 
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HOME AGAIN 


President Roosevelt returns to Washington from his fishing trip in Southern waters. 
Elliott Roosevelt and their daughter Chandler, Vice-President Garner, the President, Mrs. Roosevelt, 


Mrs, 


Left to right: Mr. and 


and Mrs. James Rocsevelt. 


The President’s Program 


Soon after President Roosevelt returned to 
Washington from his two weeks’ fishing trip in 
the Gulf of Mexico, administration leaders in 
the House and the Senate hurried to the White 
House to discuss congressional problems with 
him. He already knew from the newspapers 
which had been brought to him daily, even 
while out at sea, that Congress was showing 
signs of a mild revolt against his legislative 
program. Instead of making the CCC into a 
permanent agency, as he had recommended, 
the House had voted to continue it as a tem- 
porary organization for another two years. 
There was a growing sentiment in favor of 
reducing the relief appropriation from the 
proposed $1,500,000,000 to an even $1,000.- 
000,000. And, more important still, several 
senators who had previously been undecided 
about their stand on his court reorganization 
plan had announced their opposition, while 
even some who had promised to support it 
had suggested compromise measures. Never- 
theless, the President is reported to have shown 
no indication of being at all discouraged, as 
may be seen from the following report pub- 
lished in the New York Times: 


At the end of this meeting with legislative 
leaders it appeared that, despite simmering revolt 
among senators and representatives, the President 
would insist upon the following congressional pro- 
gram: (1) Passage of the court reorganization 
plan; (2) appropriation of $1,500,000,000 for 
work relief; (3) regulation of maximum hours 
and minimum wages of labor and prohibition of 
child labor; (4) a modest farm-tenant relief pro- 
gram; (5) adoption of an integrated, long-time 
power, flood control and conservation policy; 
(6) a balanced budget for the 1938 fiscal year; 
(7) extension for two years at the most of manu- 
facturers’ excise taxes and “nuisance” taxes. 


Whether the President can gain his major 
objective, reorganization of the courts, re- 
mains, however, a doubtful question. His 
close advisers still confidently claim that a 
majority in both the House and the Senate will 
vote in favor of the plan. The opposition just 
as confidently maintains that in the Senate, 
at least, it will be voted down. And in the 
meantime, there appears to be a growing be- 
lief that while the plan can be carried through 
if the President insists, to do so will result in 
bitter resentment on the part of many people 
who heretofore have supported the New Deal. 
The final vote on the measure will not be taken 
for several weeks yet. By that time, the 
Supreme Court will have finished its present 
session, and it should then be known whether 
two or more of the elder justices will resign, 
as has been rumored. If such resignations do 
occur, it is generally believed that there will 
be little chance for the President’s plan to win, 
since he would automatically have the power 
to appoint new judges to fill the vacancies. 


TVA Moves Forward 


The Tennessee Valley Authority, whose pro- 
gram to bring cheap power to people living 
within its jurisdiction has been hampered from 
the beginning by court injunctions during the 
last four years, has had its policies upheld by 
a federal district court of appeals. By a unani- 


mous decision, the three judges dismissed an 
injunction which since last October has pre- 
vented the TVA from extending its transmis- 
sion lines into certain cities and rural areas 
now served by private power companies. At 
the present time, the TVA is selling electricity 
to only a few small towns and rural codpera- 
tive associations in Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and Tennessee. With this latest legal 
barrier removed, the Authority is expected 
to push ahead with its plans to serve the 
cities of Memphis, Knoxville, and Chatta- 
nooga, all of which have voted to acquire mu- 
nicipal electric systems for the purpose of 
distributing power to be purchased wholesale 
from the TVA. Several groups, however, are 
still strongly opposed to this government 
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OVER THE SEA AND BACK AGAIN 


Pilots Dick Merrill and Jack Lambie, after their spec- 
tacular flight to England and back, bringing the first 
pictures of the coronation. 


power development program, and it is likely 
that another case involving its constitutionality 
will be brought before the Supreme Court. A 
case limited to the sale of excess power pro- 
duced at Wilson Dam, which was built during 
the World War, has already been decided in 
favor of the TVA. 


Meanwhile, the government is planning still 
another power and flood control project in the 
Tennessee Valley. The Senate by a vote of 46 
to 29 approved a preliminary appropriation to 
allow the TVA to begin work on a $112,000,000 
dam at Gilbertsville, Kentucky, near the point 
where the Tennessee flows into the Ohio. This 





will be by far the largest of the Tennessee 
Valley undertakings and will rank among the 
most important dams in the world. 


Federal Employees 


The Civil Service Commission has just pub- 
lished statistics showing the year - to - year 
changes in the number of federal employees. 
Without counting military forces, persons re- 
ceiving relief, CCC boys, federal judges, or 
the staff maintained by Congress, the total had 
reached 824,259 during the fiscal year 1936. 
This figure is only a little below the number of 
workers employed during the last month of 
the World War, 917,760; it represents the 
latest step in a steady rise which has been 
going on since 1923 when, as a result of the 
postwar retrenchment in government activi- 
ties, the number of federal employees dropped 
to 515,000. 

Most of the new employees are engaged in 
new federal activities. The WPA has a staff 
of around 30,000; about the same number are 
engaged in emergency conservation work under 
the War Department or the Department of 
Agriculture; 15,000 were employed during the 
fiscal year 1936 by the Resettlement Adminis- 
tration; 15,000 worked for the HOLC; and 
about 13,000 were connected with TVA. 

Most of the increase has been in workers 
who do not hold their jobs under civil service. 
During President Roosevelt’s first administra- 
tion, there were added only a small number of 
new civil service appointments while the num- 
ber of employees not under civil service was 
almost tripled. 


C.I. O. and Steel 


When the Committee for Industrial Organ- 
ization began its campaign to unionize the 
steel industry last summer, it was freely pre- 
dicted that long and bitter strikes would 
quickly develop. Many months went by, how- 
ever, without a single flare-up. Organizers 
quietly and steadily enrolled more and more 
steel workers in the union. Then in March of 
this year, without any previous warning, came 
the dramatic announcement that the United 
States Steel Corporation was signing an agree- 
ment with the union. Several small independ- 
ent companies hurriedly did likewise. A few 
strong, middle-sized steel producers, however, 
refused to make any written contract, although 
they agreed to bargain with union representa- 
tives. This refusal on the part of the Jones 
and Laughlin Corporation, a few days ago, 
brought on the first of the long-predicted 
strikes at Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pennsyl- 
vania. But within two days’ time, the workers 
were back at their jobs, and a permanent 
settlement was being worked out. 

Both the union and the company agreed to 
ask the National Labor Relations Board to 
hold an election among the Jones and Laughlin 
employees. If the majority votes in favor of 
the C. I. O. union, as its leaders predict, it will 
be granted exclusive bargaining rights, in 
keeping with the Wagner Labor Act. Such 
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THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN 
—Elderman in Washington Post 


a contract, if it is signed, will be the first of , 
its kind ever to apply in the steel industry. All hi 
of the other agreements give the union bar-} 
gaining powers for only its own members, 

P 
Helium 


nN 
The testimony of members of the crew who 


survived the burning of the Hindenburg andf 
of those who were eye-witnesses on the ground 
has thus far failed to provide the seal 
government commission of inquiry with any fil 
real clues as to what caused the airship’s hy- ft 
drogen bags to become ignited. Whether it ®t 
was a spark from the motors or lightning = 
something else that caused the blaze seems 

now to be a question which is not likely to bef) 








WHERE THE UNITED 596 


Since the Hindenburg disaster helium gas, of which Ge 
new importance. This is a view of the U. S. Burespes 
ment experts conduct daily @ut 


answered. Meanwhile, considerable interes for 
both in the United States and in Germany fo 
centers upon the question of making the non-fex 
inflammable gas helium available in sufficient fet 
quantities to permit its substitution for hydro fe 
gen in all lighter-than-air crafts. 1 

The United States, with almost a monopoly hi 
of the sources of helium, has for several yearsfe 
had in effect a law which greatly restricts thepin 
export of this precious gas. This restriction,fov 
according to statements made by the Germanjav 
air officials themselves, was not, however, the pu 
primary reason for their continued use jve 
hydrogen. The use of helium, they explained,jyi 
involved for them a number of complicatedfip 
problems of “transportation, storage, repurifi-pare 
cation, and the like,” and that while they hadjuri 
in the past discussed purchasing helium frompr 
the United States, ‘no formal application w% 
made.” Their long record of success in the 
safe handling of hydrogen which was easil! 
obtained at comparatively low cost convinced] 1 
them that it was not necessary to change or 
another gas. This attitude, now entirely alter he 
by the recent disaster, indicates that the blampat 
cannot be attributed to our government’s reguyRe 
lation of the sale of helium. _ 

With the whole question under active d#pu 
cussion once more, American public officiaiprol 
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THE CRAZY QUILT! 
—Talburt in Washington News 


t* expressed a willingness to relax the pres- 
t export restrictions, while from Germany 
bmes word that new methods of extracting 
Liium from their own sources are now being 
bveloped. Accordingly, all indications point 
abandoning the use of hydrogen in existing 
nd future airships. 


fen Years After 


On the afternoon of May 9, two Eastern 
ir Line pilots, Dick Merrill and John S. 
mbie, roared down a runway at Floyd Ben- 
bt Field in New York and headed their twin- 
otored monoplane out over the Atlantic. 
wenty hours later they dropped out of the 
ty over Croydon airdrome on the outskirts of 
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GETS ITS HELIUM 


ed States has a practical monopoly, has assumed 
helium plant in Amarillo, Texas, where govern- 
its with the precious gas. 


ndon, England. On May 13, they took off 
tom the Southport beach near Liverpool. The 
ext afternoon they were back at Floyd Ben- 
ett Field, after crossing almost the entire 
ean through fog and rain. 

Ten years before, almost to the week, 
harles A. Lindbergh took off from the same 
New York airport and flew straight to Paris. 
ince that time numerous other people have 
own the Atlantic, but as a rule most of them 
ave done it as a daring stunt. The recent 
pund-trip flight of Merrill and Lambie, how- 
ver, marked a new milestone in transatlantic 
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ying, for theirs was a strictly commercial 
ip. Going over, they carried with them pic- 
res of the Hindenburg disaster. On the re- 
tm flight they brought photographs of the 
oronation. 


orking Their Way 


The city of Cleveland, Ohio, has equipment 
or 17 additional playgrounds this summer as 
he result of work by young people under the 
ational Youth Administration—a government 
gency which is helping needy students to work 
heir way through high school and college. 
uring the past fall and winter all the old 
tokendown park equipment—ping-pong tables, 





Thinking 


slides, swings, see-saws, and benches—was 
collected and carefully reconditioned by the 
boys. The girls spent most of their work- 
time making new nets for volley-ball, tennis, 
and basketball courts. 

Some of these young people have developed 
skills which will be useful to them in finding 
jobs later on, and all of them have earned the 
money necessary to pay their school expenses. 


Traveler Roosevelt 


By the time Franklin D. Roosevelt has fin- 
ished his eight years as President of the 
United States, he will have established a record 
as a traveler which it will not be easy for 
other Presidents to equal. It is estimated that 
since he has been in office, the President has 
voyaged over 100,000 miles. He has been out 
of the capital a total of 672 days—nearly half 
of the time he has been President. 

However, Mr. Roosevelt, it will surprise 
many to learn, did not travel as much during 
his first four years as one other President— 
William Howard Taft. In the four years he 
was in office, President Taft covered an esti- 
mated 115,000 miles. And President Roose- 
velt is also far behind another great traveler 
of the White House—Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. There is no estimate of the miles she 
has covered, but it far exceeds that of any 
other President or President’s wife. 


Consumption Up 


Statistical evidence is piling up to show that 
more and more money is finding its way into 
the hands of the broad mass of consumers, 
upon whose buying power any lasting pros- 
perity must depend. For example, 65,000 
passengers were carried from the United States 
and Canada to European ports between Janu- 
ary 1 and April 30, 1937. This represents a 
30 per cent increase over the same period last 
year. Steamship agencies have also predicted 
that this increase is not merely the result of 
the coronation, but say that bookings, already 
made, forecast a record year. 

More people are also planning to buy new 
homes, as is shown by the increase in residen- 
tial building. Sales of furniture have increased 
by more than 50 per cent during the first part 
of 1937 as compared with the same months 
last year. More cotton is being woven into 
textiles than has been the case at this season 
in any past year. 

+ ee 


A “pasture” in the Rocky Mountains where 
dinosaurs roamed about 100,000,000 years ago 
is to be explored this summer by officials of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It is hoped that 
enough bones can be found to reassemble the 
skeletons of several of these huge prehistoric 
monsters to be placed in the Institution’s 
museum in Washington. 

Government geologists discovered scattered 
remains of these creatures last year in beds 
of rock more than three-quarters of a mile 
thick. Such dinosaur beds are extremely rare, 
and this one is looked upon as a “great find.” 





THE OLD ORDER IN CHINA: 
(From an illustration in ‘‘The Far East in World Polities,’’ by G. F. 
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Understanding the Far East 


G. F. Hudson’s “The Far East in World 
Politics” (New York: Oxford. $3) is a brief, 
lucid account of the emergence of the Far 
East into the limelight of international affairs. 
The author begins his volume with the British 
occupation of Singapore in 1819; then, with 
more sarcasm than charity for the Western 
imperialists, he shows how they forced the 
proud and ancient monarchies of China and 
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NEW NATIONAL PARTY LEADERS? 
Senators Borah and Nye, insurgent Republicans, are 
reported anxious to start a new national political 
party to replace the present Republican party. 


Japan to throw open their gates to foreign 
trade. It is to the different response of the 
two nations to Western aggression, Mr. Hudson 
argues, that one can trace the Far Eastern ques- 
tion as it exists today. Confident of herself, 
China received the foreigners rather indiffer- 
ently, tolerating their trade but scorning their 
civilization. As a result, she has remained 
weak, a prey to every grasping political clique. 
Japan, on the other hand, turned the tables on 
her “barbaric tutors,” adopted Western man- 
ners, and with Western weapons herself became 
an imperial power. So that today’s problem 
in the Far East is not so much the rivalry be- 
tween Western powers for increased markets, 
as it might have been had Japan remained 

















COMPARING RESULTS 
—Herblock in Washington News 











WILL ROOSEVELT MAKE HIM DRINK? 
—Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 








OX CART TRANSPORT 


Hudson.) 


weak like China, but rather between the West 
on the one hand and Japan on the other for 
complete domination of the Pacific. 


Man and Nature 


Donald Culross Peattie occupies a niche of 
his own in contemporary American literature. 
A writer of wide sympathies, of sincerity and 
understanding, he has devoted himself to ob- 
serving nature and man’s place in the scheme 
of things. His works have not perhaps had as 
large an audience as might be desired, but 
they have earned him the gratitude of discern- 
ing men and women. 

“A Book of Hours” (New York: Putnam. 
$2.50) pursues the cycle of the day. Taking 
each of the 24 hours in turn, Mr. Peattie raises 
the curtain upon the pageant of living, here 
and there offering comment upon our civiliza- 
tion, science, birds, and man. A characteristic 
remark of his closes with “men rejoice in 
pockets, and by what a man fills them with be- 
fore he sets out on the day’s adventure shall 
you know him.” 

This little volume is admirably suited to 
take with you when you go for an afternoon’s 
stroll into the fields. But it should be read 
one essay or two at a time. Like creampuffs, 
they are rather rich and hardly to be consumed 
at one sitting. 


Bewildered Men 


In both style and narrative technique, 
“Rainbow Fish” (New York: E. P. Dutton. 
$2) contrasts sharply with Ralph Bates’ 
earlier and distinguished novel, “The Olive 
Field.” Rejecting straightforward narrative 
and lush imagery, the author here employs the 
method known as stream of consciousness 
that with many variations has been popular 
among postwar writers. Though his failure to 
apply this technique with consistent skill makes 
for some confusion in the reader’s mind, there 
can be no doubt that it is singularly suited to 
the story he tells. For his characters are be- 
wildered men, in whose mind thought runs a 
zigzag course. Brought together by ill for- 
tune to work as sponge divers for a Greek 
company, they fail to understand what it is that 
has pursued them like some evil fate. Each 
has come from a different social scale; each 
has done something to make him an outcast 
from society, an act that was perhaps human 
enough and yet enough, too, to exile him from 
his circle of friends. 


Family Story 


William Maxwell's ‘They Came Like Swal- 
lows” (New York: Harper. $2) is a novel 
written in a twilight mood. It depicts, in utter 
simplicity of style, a typical American family, 
mother, father, and two young sons. James 
Morison does not understand his boys and is 
rather feared by them. They, in turn, are at 
ages where they have little in common. Only 
Mrs. Morison is the completely understanding 
person in the family, inspiring both devotion 
and love. Mr. Maxwell’s theme is the sense 
of loss which comes to each of them at her 
death. By the sheer quietness of his manner, 
he achieves a moving effect. 
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NE of the satisfactions of a teacher, 
or ex-teacher, comes from watching 
his former students marching along the 
road of achievement. I did quite a little 
teaching, both in high school and in college 
a number of years ago, and, though I am 
now quite far removed from the scene of 
my pedagogical activities, I run across one 
of my old students occasionally and am 
pleased when I see them succeeding in a 
distinctive way. A few days ago I had such 
an experience when Russell Drake stepped 
unexpectedly into my office. He took 
about all the courses I offered in sociology 
and economics out in the Kansas Teachers 
College 15 years or so ago. Now he is do- 
ing a very interesting work. He is an ad- 
ministrative consultant, associated with the 
Public Administration Service, of Chicago. 
This organization gives expert advice to 
national, state, or local governments, show- 
ing the governments, when asked to do so, 
how to handle their work in the most effi- 
cient way. For example, it has recently 
helped the state of 
New York to reorgan- 
ize the state depart- 
ment of social wel- 
fare. The relief work 
of the state, with the 
advice of administra- 
tive experts furnished 
by the Public Admin- 
istration Service, has 
been organized on an 
efficient basis, all pub- 
EDWARD H. REES lic assistance pro- 
grams being brought 

together under the one department. 

+t 
NOTHER of my old students, Ed 
Rees, came to Washington this win- 
ter as representative in Congress from 
the fourth Kansas district. He has cer- 
tain qualities which have helped him 
mightily in his climb up the political lad- 
der. He is strictly honest; so unflinchingly 
so that everybody in his district trusts 
him; so thoroughly honorable in all his 
dealings as to enjoy the respect and ad- 
miration of everyone. Another quality is 
his friendliness; friendliness which springs 
from the heart and not from a desire to 
be popular. In addition, he is blessed with 
an ample supply of good, hard sense. He 
was one of the best-liked students in col- 
lege; later one of the most popular business- 
men of the home town; and later still a 
leader in the state legislature. It is greatly 
to his credit that he was elected as a 
Republican last fall, in spite of the great 
Democratic landslide, from a district which 
had been Democratic for years. 

I personally have a soft spot in my 
heart for Ed because he once made me @ 
loan of the only money I ever borrowed 
for business purposes. Twelve years ago 
he, then a banker, lent me $200 so that 
I could get to Washington and start the 
organization which 
now publishes THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
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MONG the pop- 
A ular depart- 
mental officials of the 
Roosevelt administra- 
tion is Oscar Chap- 
man of Colorado, as- 
sistant secretary of 
the interior. Mr. 
Chapman is a man of 
broad sympathies and liberal spirit. He 
has always been concerned about problems 
of human welfare. When a young man, 
just starting in the practice of law in Den- 
ver, he became interested in the boys of 
the city and in the work of Judge Ben 
Lindsey’s Juvenile Court. He gave much 





OSCAR CHAPMAN 





“T he time has come, the walrus said, to talk 
of many things: of shoes—and ships— 
and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings.” 


of his time working with boys who were 
in difficulties. He became identified with 
the liberal forces in the Democratic party, 
and later managed successfully Edward P. 
Costigan’s campaign for the United States 
Senate. When Roosevelt became President, 
Chapman was appointed assistant secretary 
of the interior. He enjoys the confidence 
of the President, and may frequently be 
seen about the White House. 
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HE news of Philip Snowden’s death re- 

calls to my mind a very interesting hour 
I was privileged to spend with him one 
evening a number of years ago. The oc- 
casion was a party given by Lady Astor 
in her London home. I met Mr. Snow- 
den, later Viscount of Ickornshaw, early in 
the evening. He was frail of body and quite 
lame and hence unable to get about among 
the guests very well; so he suggested that 
we sit about and talk. I was glad to do 
this, for I knew very few at the party and 
was an admirer of Snowden, who was then 
an outstanding leader of the Labor party 
and was soon to become one of England’s 
great chancellors of the exchequer... I found 
the conversation very interesting. Snowden 
talked simply and unaffectedly, chiefly of 
education, comparing American and Eng- 
lish methods. 
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ATIONAL NATURE NEWS is an ex- 
cellent little paper which was launched 
this spring in Washington to give informa- 
tion about the plant and animal life which 
we see about us every day but which so few 
It is a 


of us really know and understand. 
weekly paper, a news- 
paper in a way, for 
its discussions are ap- 
propriate to the sea- 
son and describe the 
world of nature as it 
presents itself from 
week to week as the 
seasons roll along. This paper, about the 
size of THE WeEKLty News Review (and 
printed at the same shop, by the way) 
is attractively illustrated. It should fur- 
nish exciting reading for the children, and 
grown-ups who read it will gain a far 
greater appreciation of nature as a result. 
The editor is Lillian Cox Athey, author of 
“Nature’s Children,” a syndicated feature 
which appears in many newspapers through- 
out the nation, and “Along Nature’s Trails.” 
The address of National Nature News is 
3107 Wisconsin Avenue, Washington, D. C., 
and the price is $2 a year for a single copy, 
with reduced prices for club subscriptions. 


t ty 

FEW weeks ago, I spoke of the revival 
A of interest in public speaking which 
is making itself felt in a good many quar- 
ters. I spoke particularly of American 
University in Washington which is carry- 
ing out a vigorous debate program and 
which sent a debate team to England this 
spring. I have had letters lately from two 
high schools whose debate programs are 
particularly ambitious. I am informed that 
the Chanute, Kansas, High School partici- 
pated in 191 interscholastic debates this 
year. About 20 students took part in the 
contests, 150 of which were won. 

Another letter comes from Wyoming, 
Ohio. The Wyoming High School partici- 
pated in 117 debates, using 11 different 
teams. The teams won 77 contests, lost 
30, and five of the debates were nondeci- 
sion affairs. This school, which represents 
a small town, won the championship of the 
southwestern district of the Ohio Debat- 
ing League. Every student from the seventh 
to the twelfth grade participated in the 
speech program in one way or another. 

—The Walrus. 








CHAMPION DEBATERS 


Members of the debating teams at Wyoming High School, Wyoming, Ohio. 


This school won the south- 


western district championship of the Ohio Debating League. 
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The Strange Interlude 


HE 11 years which began with the 
Tetasee of the Armistice on November 
11, 1918, and ended with the final collapse 
of the stock market on November 13, 1929, 
formed one of the most clearly marked 
periods in American history. The 1920's, 
too, saw a bewildering series of changes in 
American ways of thinking and acting. 
Many of the changes which began in this 
period have carried over into our present- 
day living. Yet to most Americans today, 
though they lived through the 1920’s and 
themselves shared in the changes of that 
period, these years seem like a strange and 
feverish interlude in our development. 

This was the period in which the auto- 
mobile came into its own and enormously 
increased both the ease with which Ameri- 
cans moved around and the distances to 
which they traveled even for quite casual 
purposes. In 1919 there were only about 
6,700,000 automobiles in the country. Most 
cities still had and enforced speed limits of 
10 or 12 miles an hour. Few cars could go 
more than 25 or 30 miles an hour even on 
good roads, and all but a very few miles 
of roads through the country were in such 
condition that driving at 20 miles an hour 
meant a bone-rattling shaking-up. The 
self-starter was just being introduced as a 
great new invention on the higher-priced 
cars. Over 80 per cent of the cars were 
open to the dust of the road. 


The Automobile 


When 1929 ended there were nearly 24,- 
000,000 automobiles in use. Thousands of 
miles of cement roads had been built. Most 
of the cars were closed, making them in 
effect small and comfortable rooms on 
wheels. Better cars and better roads made 
speeds of 50 and 60 miles an hour possible, 
and 40 miles a slow average. Young people 
thought nothing of driving 50 or 75 miles 
for an evening dance. Automobile manu- 
facturing was rivaling steel as the leading 
American industry. Only agriculture pro- 
vided work for more people than automo- 
biles, if the salesmen, the service and filling 
station workers, and all the others who 
made their living directly and indirectly 
from the motor industry were counted. 
The idea of the home as the place where 
old and young spent their days and evenings 
was rapidly giving way to a conception of 
the home as simply a place where one slept 
and ate most of the time, but from which 
one went in the car to work or to play. In- 
terurban trolley lines were being driven out 
of business all over the country, their places 
being taken by buses. The railroads were 
losing passengers and freight, and were 
being forced to close short branch lines, 
because the people were taking to motor 
cars and buses for travel, and trucks were 
capturing the short-haul freight business. 

The radio also brought revolutionary 
changes in the 1920’s. At the beginning 
of this period, radio still was something 


that the electrical companies were experi- 
menting with in a halfhearted way, and 
ships were using to send and receive Morse 
code signals. The first planned radio news 
broadcast did not take place until election 
night, November 2, 1920. Even in 1922, the 
sales of sets, parts, 
and accessories of ra- 
dio amounted to only 
$60,000,000. Most 
people thought the use 
of the radio was just 
a craze that would end 
when the _ novelty 
wore off. But in 1929 
radio equipment sales 
amounted to $843,- 
000,000. Every fourth 
home in the country 
had a radio. Broad- 
casting had boomed into a big business. Pro- 
grams over the air definitely had become 
an important part of the life of most 
Americans—programs that brought them 
entertainment and music. 


The Movies 


Motion pictures had begun in 1919 to get 
rid of some of the flickering and crudity of 
their earlier development, but only a few 
were even beginning to think of adding 
sound to the pictures. The first full-length 
“talkie” was Al Jolson’s “The Jazz Singer,” 
made in 1927. By the end of 1929 “movie 
palaces” had begun to spring up in the cities 
and in many towns, and Hollywood had 
become a national institution. Ten years 
earlier, the typical motion picture house 
was a small, poorly ventilated, converted 
store where one sat on uncomfortable camp 
chairs, and the pictures were being ground 
out in old barns and vacant lots in many 
different places. 

The 1920’s saw the automobile, the radio, 
and the motion picture step out of their 
swaddling clothes and become major in- 
fluences in American life. But many other 
things happened that had less permanent 
effects. 

A curious succession of crazes swept the 
country, in which some new game or fad 
suddenly and inexplicably would spring into 
popularity, sweep everything before it for 
a short time, and then as inexplicably dis- 
appear. So it went, with the newspapers 
and the people hurrying after some new 
sensation and quickly forgetting what they 
had shouted about so loudly the day ke- 
fore. Hundreds of thousands rushed into 
the Florida real estate boom in 1924 and 
1925—and lost all they had when that bub- 
ble burst in 1925. Then came the great craze 
for easy money, which had its inevitable 
end when millions scrambled pellmell over 
the precipice of disaster chasing the pot of 
gold at the end of the stock market rainbow 
in the autumn of 1929. That disaster, and 
the hard years of the depression which fol- 
lowed, sobered the American people. 
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TALKING THINGS OVER 


The concentration of economic power. 


Can the small businessman 


survive? What are the opportunities of the future? Should 
the government take steps to help small producers? 


HESE three imaginary students will meet 

each week on this page to talk things over. 
The same characters will continue from week 
to week. We believe that readers of Tat AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER will find it interesting to follow 
these discussions week by week and thus to 
become acquainted with the three characters. 
Needless to say, the views expressed on this 
page are not to be taken as the opinions of the 
editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


Charles: I have just finished reading an 
article in the June Harpers which I think 
raises one of the most fundamental ques- 
tions before the American people today. 
It is John Allen Murphy’s “Can the Small 
Businessman Survive?” Has either one 
of you read the article? 

Mary: I have, but I am inclined to take 
issue with many of the things Mr. Murphy 
says. It seems to me that he is too op- 
timistic about the future of the small busi- 
nessman. Despite the fact that the tend- 
ency in business has been toward the con- 
centration in a fewer number of hands, he 
says that the small enterprise enjoys many 
advantages. I think that the fact of con- 
centration should be recognized and, as I 
said last week, we should use the hand of 
government to prevent abuses. We cannot 
return to the Jeffersonian dream of a nation 
of small shops and businesses. The giant 
corporations will continue to grow until 
they dominate the industrial scene more 
than they do today. 

Charles: I agree with you, Mary. The 
figures cited by Mr. Murphy himself seem 
to me to be adequate proof of that. Why, 
85 per cent of all cigarettes are sold by our 
major concerns. Three automobile manu- 


SMALL BUSINESS 
(From a photograph in ‘‘A Small House in the Sun,’’ by Samuel 


Chamberlain, Hastings House.) 


facturers account for 90 per cent of the 
sales of all passenger cars. Nearly 40 per 
cent of all electrical goods is made by two 
companies, and a single yeast company sells 
80 per cent of the nation’s yeast supply. 
And so it is in nearly every business. Fewer 
and fewer concerns are handling more and 
more of the business. I notice that Mr. 
Murphy cites the figures of Berle and 
Means in their excellent ““The Modern Cor- 
poration and Private Property” showing 
that in 1930 the 200 largest corporations 
outside the banking field controlled nearly 
half of all nonbanking corporate wealth. 
Mary: All of which leads to the conclu- 
sion, I believe, that the small businessman 
simply does not have a chance today. How 
can the independent storekeeper hope to 





make a living when the big chains are able 
to undersell him in almost every instance 
because of their ability to buy in larger 
quantities? And what about a manufacturer 
who tries to compete with the giant cor- 
porations which have installed the most 
efficient machinery in the world and have 
reduced all angles of production down to 
a fine science? 

John: I don’t agree with you at all. It 
seems to me that you are overlooking a 
number of important points. You must re- 
member that the overhead costs of the 
giant corporations are something terrific. 
Millions of dollars have been invested in 
plants and equipment. This prevents flex- 
ibility, for remember that it costs a great 
deal of money to make changes. Mr. Ford 
was nearly run out of business a few years 
ago because he refused to keep up with the 
times and change the model of his car. It 
seems to me that if you two will look at 
the record of achievement in industry, you 
will find that the small concerns have shown 
a greater degree of inventiveness and in- 
itiative in developing new goods and serv- 
ices to satisfy the great consuming public. 
I quite agree with Mr. Murphy when he 
says that “the small fellow, having nothing 
to lose, goes ahead and tries new things or 
new processes and frequently triumphs over 
the entrenched organization.” 

Charles: But when a small, independent 
concern comes along with a product of that 
kind, isn’t Big Business smart enough to 
rush in and grab the market by underselling, 
even if it is obliged temporarily to take a 
loss on that particular product? The big 

boys can afford to cut prices 

a 4 until they have entrenched 

* { themselves and run _ the 

small concerns out of busi- 

ness, and at that point they 

can easily make up for their 
losses. 

John: That is a popular 
misconception, Charles. If 
you will take the time to 
go back over the history of 
the NRA, you will find that 
it was the small businesses 
that objected to the price- 
fixing features of govern- 
ment regulation. As Mr. 
Murphy points out in his 
article, the big concerns re- 
ceived their greatest bene- 
fits from the NRA in the 
protection it gave them 
against destructive price- 
cutting on the part of the 
little fellows. 

Mary: I think the whole 
matter simmers down to 
this: If we look at the his- 
tory of American industry, 
we find that nearly every 
giant corporation has sprung 
from humble _ beginnings. 
Take the Fords and the 
Carnegies and the other 
captains of industry who 
started out on their own and 
gradually became giant enterprises. Take 
the concerns that started in shacks and 
now have far-flung enterprises. They con- 
stitute the Big Business of today. But 
can their experience be repeated today? 
They entered the field at the propitious 
moment, when there was a vast nation 
waiting for their invention. What chance 
has a small businessman against their 
power? 

Charles: Don’t you think, Mary, that 
the Harpers article inadvertently admits 
this? I recall that Mr. Murphy said, in 
speaking of the small businessman, that 
his best chance of survival was to become 
a big businessman. I’m not saying that we 
will not have geniuses in the future who, 
like the great captains of the past, will be 
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able to forge ahead with 
their inventions. But they 
will be the exception rather 
than the rule. The mere 
fact that they will eventu- 
ally become big business- 
men proves to me that the 
ordinary independent man, 
with average ability, hasn’t 
a ghost of a chance against 
the stronger competition of 
the large corporations. I 
quite agree with Mr. 
Murphy that there is “little 
competition in new-idea 
fields,” and that small busi- 
nessmen with new ideas that 
go over can get to the top. 
But it’s absurd to assume 
that any more than a small 
fraction of small business- 
men are going to revolu- 
tionize industry by inventing 
some gadget that will cap- 
ture the public imagination. 
To make such a contention 
is ridiculous on the face of 
it, and to contend that small 
business can survive other- 
wise is to deny all existing 
evidence. 

John: And I contend that 
the opportunities for suc- 
cess in the business world 
are as great today as they have ever been. 
The depression has induced a defeatist at- 
titude on the part of too many people who 
assume that the future holds little in store 
for the individual, even though he may have 
ambition, initiative, and intelligence. Future 
developments will show that I’m right, you 
mark my word. 

Mary: Maybe you are a prophet, John, 
but you have failed to convince me, and 
I still think that the day of the small busi- 
nessman is over for good. 








Operations of Stock 
Market Are Studied 


(Concluded from page 8) 

margin be stopped. If this rule should be 
adopted, people would be obliged to pay 
cash for the shares of stock they buy. 
There would then be less buying and selling 
on the stock market. Perhaps if one wished 
to buy or sell stock, he might have to wait 
a little longer than he now does to get his 
deal through; then the market would not 
be so active. Individuals could be pro- 
tected against their folly in going into the 
stock market beyond their means, and the 
country might be protected from the results 
of wild speculation and the crash which 
always follows it. So long, however, as 
the gambling spirit governs so many peo- 
ple, there will be much speculation in stock. 
This will cause rapid fluctuations in the 
price of stock, which will be a bad thing 
for real investors; that is, for people who 
buy stock, not as a speculation, but in 
order to possess substantial property which 
will give them a dependable income. 

The general trend of stock prices was 
downward from the fall of 1929 until the 
spring of 1933. Then prices started up- 
ward, but they went upward very unevenly 
for a time, then down again, then back 
upward. From March 1935 until March 
1937 the trend was rather steadily upward. 
For the last two months it has been down- 
ward. Many speculators and investors have 
felt apparently that the rise had been more 
rapid and long continued than was _ justi- 
fied. Hundreds have been afraid that the 
government might do something to hurt 
stock values. A general state of uneasiness 
has prevailed for a few weeks, and that ac- 
counts in large measure for the recent stock 
market losses. Most people believe that 
the downward movement is only temporary 
and that the upward tendency will continue 
again before long. They feel that this is 
true because business conditions are im- 
proving and corporation profits in general 
are quite likely to rise for some time to 
come. What the market will do from 
month to month, however, no person is 
shrewd enough to predict. 














BIG BUSINESS 
(From a photograph by Edward Alenius in “‘U. 


S. Camera, 1936.’’ 
William Morrow.) 
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“Tt’s not the school I’m complaining about.” 
said the small boy who had been expelled, 
“it’s the principal of the thing.” 

—Montreal Datry Star 





Mistress (to new maid): “So far as your 
evening out is concerned, I’m prepared to meet 
you halfway.” 

New Maid: “No need of you to, ma’am— 
I’m not afraid to come home in the dark.” 

—Royal Arcanum BULLETIN 





“Do you find the stockings wear longer if 
knitted by hand?” 

“Wear longer? Yes, of course, mum. You 
wouldn’t believe it, but this pair of my hus- 
band’s socks I knitted five years ago, and I’ve 
knitted new legs to ’em twice and new-footed 
’em five times. Seems to me they'll never 
wear out!” —Halifax HERALD 

We are told that rubber, like steel, sometimes 
gets tired. So that’s why it stretches. 

—HvuMorist 





“Now 
mummy, 
How many does that 


Mother (teaching her son arithmetic) : 
take the Smith family—there’s 
daddy, and the baby. 
make ?” 

Son: “Two and one to carry.” 

—Stray Stories 

It was in the hotel dining room in England. 
The guest called out sharply, “Waiter!” 

“Yes sir.” 

“What’s this?” 

“It’s your soup, sir.” 

“Yes, but what kind of soup?” 

“It’s bean soup,” said the waiter with dig- 
nity. 

“I’m not asking what it’s been; I’m asking 
what it is now.” —SELECTED 

Man in swimming: “Are you quite sure 
that there are no crocodiles about here?” 

Man on shore: “Positive. The sharks have 
scared every one of them away.” 

—Corton ‘Gunwas’s JOURNAL 

PRONUNCI. {TIONS: Francisco Largo Ca- 
ballero (fran-thee’sko lar’go ka-bah-yay’ro), 
Manuel Azana (mah-noo-el’ ah-than’ya), Juan 
Negrin (hwahn’ nay-green’), Mikhail Tuk- 
hachevsky (mee-ky-eel’ too-kah-chef’skee). 























“THERE GOES BERGMAN WITH HIS CANDID 
CAMERA AGAIN?’ 


—Beaver ta Collier’s 
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The Workings of the Stock 


(Continued from page 1) 
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ily. The Ford Motor Company, for ex- 
ample, is owned entirely by the Ford fam- 
ily, but that is a very unusual case. Most 
corporations sell portions of their stock to 
individual investors—to anyone who wishes 
to participate in the ownership and has 
money enough to do so. Today 200,000 
persons own shares in the General Motors 
Corporation, though one family, the Du- 
Ponts, own about a third of it. An equal 
number of persons own stock in the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad. The great United States 
Steel Corporation is owned by 182,000 per- 
sons, or at least that number had shares of 
ownership in 1929. It is a rather remark- 
able fact that no one individual owns as 
much as one per cent of this giant corpora- 
tion. In 1929 nearly half a million persons, 
469,000 to be exact, owned shares of owner- 
ship, or shares of stock, in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and no 
one person owned as much as one per cent 
of it. In 1929 it was estimated that be- 
tween four million and seven million per- 
sons owned stock in corporations. 


How One Trades 


Some of the owners are, of course, very 
wealthy. Others are clerks, laborers, school 
teachers, doctors, mechanics—ordinary in- 
dividuals with a little money put aside. 
They are putting away small holdings by 
buying shares in the great business con- 
cerns of the nation. They are doing it be- 
cause they may not be able to start small 
private businesses of their own and because 
the ownership of shares in big corporations 
has become the accepted means of saving 
money and of reaping profits through the 
increasing prosperity and growth of the 
country’s business. It is very easy for any- 
one who has a little money to invest to buy 
stock, and it is equally easy to sell it. The 
corporations’ shares are listed on stock ex- 
changes and these exchanges operate in 
many cities of the country. The largest 
of them is the New York Stock Exchange. 
But one does not need to go to New York in 
order to buy or sell. He may go to a 
broker’s office in his home town or to his 
bank. The prices at which shares are sell- 
ing are telegraphed all over the nation so 
that one may know at any hour of the day 
just what the price is for any stock in 
which he may be interested. He goes into 
the broker’s office or bank and asks the 
broker or banker to buy the stock which 
he wishes to purchase. He may see, for 
example, that stock in the General Electric 
Company is selling for around $50 a share. 
He wants to buy 100 shares, so he deposits 


$5,000 plus a small commission and asks 
the broker to buy the stock for him. The 
broker wires another broker in New York 
City, one who has access to the Stock Ex- 
change, and has the deal made. Within a 
few minutes the man who bought the stock 
learns that the transaction has been com- 
pleted. When he wishes to sell, he may dis- 
pose of his stock in a few minutes’ time. 
He need not even go to the office of the 
banker or broker, but may merely pick up 
the telephone and give his order. 


Buying on Margin 


One can buy stock and buy it easily with- 
out putting up as much money as the stock 
costs. Suppose that our friend who goes 
into the broker’s office to buy General 
Electric stock does not have $5,000. Sup- 
pose he has only $3,000. He decides, how- 
ever, that he will buy 100 shares anyway, 
so he deposits his $3,000 and the broker 
buys the 100 shares for him, paying $5,000 
for them. The broker lends the buyer 
$2,000 and holds the 100 shares of stock 
in his own possession as security that the 
loan will be paid. An operation of this 
kind is called “buying on margin.” Several 
years ago, when rules about buying on 
margin were lax, one could buy stock by 
putting down only about one-tenth of the 
price. Now the rules are stricter, and one 
must put down 55 per cent of the price., 
If he wants to buy 100 shares of General 
Electric at $50 a share, he must put up at 
least 55 per cent of the $5,000, or $2,750. 

The broker knows that he will not lose, 
for the stock which has been purchased 
remains in his possession and can be sold 
for more than enough to pay off the loan. 
Suppose, however, that the price of the 
stock should go down very rapidly, should 
drop until it is not worth half as much as 
the purchaser had paid for it; suppose, for 
example, after the man to whom we have 
referred bought his General Electric, pay- 
ing $3,000 for it, borrowing $2,000, the 
price of General Electric shares should fall 
very rapidly—suppose they should fall to 
half their former value. The broker, we 
will remember, had given the man a loan 
of $2,000 and is holding the 100 shares as 
security. They can still be sold for more 
than the $2,000, but if they would go much 
lower they could not be. The broker then 
is afraid that his loan is not safe, and he 
tells the customer that he must either put 
up more money or else the stock will be 
sold to pay off the loan while it will still 
sell for enough to cover the loan. If the 
customer has more money, he will put it up. 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


If he does not have, he will be obliged to 
sell his stock at a very low price, even 
though he believes if he could hold it long 
enough it would go back up. Many thou- 
sands of people have been ruined in this 
way—by buying stock on margin and then 
being ‘‘sold out” when stock prices fall. 


What Determines Prices 


What is it that determines the price of 
a share of stock? In general, and in the 
long run, the price of stock is determined 
in the same way that the price of farm 
land is—by what it will produce. If a cor- 
poration is making a great deal of money, 
the price of the stock will be relatively 
high. If a corporation is divided into a 
million shares of stock, and if that cor- 
poration makes a million dollars a year, 
then it is making a dollar for each share 
of stock. If one can afford to pay $20 a 
share for the stock, his share of what the 
corporation makes will be a dollar. If one 
puts up $20 and gets a dollar back, he is 
making five per cent on his investment. In 
that case we can say that the stock is worth 
$20 a share, or even more. But prices are 
not determined altogether by earning power. 
A corporation may be earning nothing at 
all, and yet shares of ownership in it may 
sell at a high price. The reason is that 
people think that it will be making some- 
thing later on. They are willing to specu- 
late somewhat. But frequently when peo- 
ple buy stock they are not very rational 
about it. They may know very little about 
the corporation into whose ownership they 
are buying. They may _ not 


Market 


prices have been going up for some time. 
This wild scramble to buy stock puts the 
prices up higher and higher, until they are 
quite out of proportion to the earning power 
of the corporation. When a “boom” of this 
kind has been going on for a while, a crash 
always results, for it cannot go on forever. 
After a while people begin to be uneasy. 
They are afraid that prices have been 
pushed too high, and so they start to sell. 
This causes prices to fall, and when they 
begin falling, thousands of people who have 
stock scramble to sell it, just as a while 
before they had scrambled to buy it. This 
results in a panic and a crash of prices. 
Effect on Business 
The fact that so many thousands of people, 
both rich and comparatively poor, buy and 
sell stock has a decided effect on the busi- 
ness of the country. The people who are 
speculating in the stock market have their 
money tied up in it. They have a large 
part of their money on deposit in the banks 
or brokers’ offices so that they can deal 
in stocks. They are using the money for 
this purpose instead of spending it to build 
houses or to buy automobiles or other 
things. This hurts business, for it cuts 
down the demand for goods and hence tends 
to limit the amount which the farms and 
factories can produce and sell. Then when 
prices decline sharply, large numbers of 
people lose money and have less with which 
to buy goods. A breaking stock market 
also creates an atmosphere of fear and 
panic among thousands of people, and this 
fear communicates itself to others. People 
are rendered uneasy so that they will not 
go into business ventures as they have been 
doing. They stop buying, in order to con- 
serve their money, because they are afraid 
of the future. And this tends to produce 
panic and hard times. Widespread specu- 
lation in the stock market, therefore, not 
only causes grief to many individuals, but 
it tends to unsettle general business condi- 
tions. When depressions come, it makes 
them much worse than they would have 
been. Had it not been for the great stock 
market crash in 1929, there would prob- 
ably have been a depression anyway, but 
it might have been a relatively mild affair. 
It is easy to see, therefore, why there 
should be demands for some kind of curb 
on stock market activities if it is possible 
to- impose checks. President Roosevelt 
and his advisers are verv anxious that the 
experience of tne 1920’s should not be re- 
peated. They do not want a runaway 
market, followed by crash, such as the one 
in 1929. The government has already done 
something to check such a development. 
It has established a Securities and Exchange 
Commission, which makes rules about buy- 
ing stock on margin. As we saw a while 
ago, margin regulations have been made 
stricter so that people cannot borrow so 
much and plunge so wildly on borrowed 
money as they formerly did. Proposals 
are now being made that this policy be 
carried still further and that all buying on 
(Concluded on page 7, column 3) 





even know what it produces or 
what it makes. They simply know 
that the price of the stock has 
been going up for some reason. 
They hope it will continue to go 
up and so they buy shares, think- 
ing that as the increase continues 
they will get in on the profits. 
When times are good and prices 
have been rising for a while, many 
people plunge into the stock 
market without knowing anything 
about the earning power of the 
corporations. They go in blindly 
and buy with the hope of par- 
ticipating in the increases of price. 
They are likely to buy on margin. 
Millions of people will be doing 
this—speculating in the stock mar- 
kets, buying wildly, putting up 
more than they can afford to in 











the hope of gain. That is the thing 
that nearly always happens when 


—Herblock in Chattanooga News 
LOOK OUT, LITTLE MAN! 


